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he humbled himself, showed himself prudent and
humble. He shrank from notice; he became
almost imperceptible.

Again, when he stood up to speak in the
dancing-hall of some third-rate drinking-house he
seemed like a pale phantom from which proceeded
a feeble voice drowned by pipe-smoke and the
interruptions of the audience. He recalled his past.
He had always been a fighter, he said. He stood
up for the Republic ; this remark, like the preceding
one, caused no sensation, had no sonorous echo.
The electors of the Grandes-fLcuries ward wanted
the Republic to be defended by Joseph Lacrisse,
who had conspired against hen That was what
they wanted.

The meeting did not discuss both sides of the
question. Only once was Raimondin invited to
put in an appearance at a Nationalist meeting*
He went; but he was not allowed to speak; and
was utterly crushed by a resolution put and carried
amid darkness and disorder, for the landlord had
cut off the gas as soon as the people started
breaking up the benches. The meetings in the
Grandes-Ecuries ward, as in all the other wards of
Paris, were only moderately rowdy. The people
now and then displayed the languid violence
peculiar to their day, which is the most notice-
able characteristic of our political manners. The